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A.-54  FOREIGN  NEWS  Oil  APPLES 


THE  APPLE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  TIROL 

One  of  the  most  important  apple  shipping  districts  in  Europe  is 
thrt  of  northern  Italy,  centering  at  Bolzano  (Bozen) ,  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  Adige  Valley.     The  narrow  valleys  in  this  region  are  very  fruit- 
ful and  horticulture  occupies  much  of  the  arable  land  where  the  elevation 
is  suitable  for  fruit  production.     Although  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
available  land  in  this  region  is  used  for  apples  and  pears,  fruit  grow- 
ing is  an  important  industry  from  Bressanone  southward  to  Verona  and  Venice. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  berries,  almonds,  grapes,  and 
even  a  few  figs  are  grown.     Grapes,  however,  -.re  by  far  the  most  important, 
crop,  most  of  them  "being  used  for  wine  making. 

Commercial  apple  growing  is  centered  in  a  comparatively  small  area 
about  Bolzano,  being  given  the  most  attention  between  that  city  and  Merano 
(Meran) ,  in  a  valley  about  25  miles  in  length  and  from  one  to  five  miles 
wide.     Bolzano,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Talfer  and  Isarco  Rivers, 
has  an  elevation  of  870  feet  above  see  level.     South  of  Bolzano  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  is  broad  and  as  producrive  as  the  upper  valley,  but  the  lower 
elevation  has  cuased  it  to  be  given  over  almost  exclusively  to  grape  cul- 
ture, most  of  the  existing  fruit  trees  being  grown  in  the  vineyards. 

.  Before  the  war  this  section  of  Italy  was  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.    North  of  Bolzano  the  population  is  principally  Germanic  and  the 
German  language  is  used  almost  exclusively,    The  racial  frontier  lies 
between  Trento  and  Bolzano,  and  as  we  reach  Trento,  which  was  also  Austrian 
territory  before  the  war,  an  Italian  population  is  found,  with  Italian  the 
favored  language. 

Being  In  the  heart  of  the  Dolomites,  with  surrounding  mountains 
ranging  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  the  district  is  of  impressive 
scenic  beauty.     It  is  possible  that  the  combination  of  delightful  sur- 
roundings for  recreation  and  favorable  fruit  growing  possibilities  re- 
sulted in  northern  fruit  merchants  coming  in  to  commercialize  the  industry. 
Whatever  the  case,  it  is  now  certain  that  the  relatively  small  quantity 
of  apples  that  are  here  produced  arc  packed  and  shipped  in  a  standardizad 
manner  that  makes  them  by  far  the  most  important  competitors,  from  the 
standpoint  of  quality,  of  any  apples  met  in  European  markets  by  those  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Extent  of  Industry. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  a  clear  out  idea,  of  the  size  of  the  apple 
industry  as  satisfactory  statistics  are  not  available.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  the  acreage  planted  to  apples  since  apples,  pears,  grapes  and  other 
crops  ^ re  so  interplanted,  and  placed  on  such  irregular  tracts,  that 
acreage  calculations  ore  impossible.  A  census  of  the  number  of  trees  is 
usually  incomplete  since  the  peasant  fears  that  census-talcing  is  for  the 
ourpose  of  taxation  and  withholds  figures.  Since  most  of  the  apples  are 
Shipped  out,  however,  some  conception  of  the  industry  may  be  had  from  this 
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tonnage.    The  shipments  fron  the  Bolzano  district  were  given  as  follows 
by  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Office : 

1922  ...  ,450,000  Quintals,  equivalent  to  2,475,000  American  Boxes 

1923   150,000        "  IT  "      825,000        "  "• 

1924   300 ',000       "  '»  "  1,650,000        "  " 

Traveling  through  the  district  reveals  no  indications  of  recent 
plantings.    Most  of  the  young  plantings  were  put  out  before  the  war  and 
are  now  fron t en  to  fifteen  years  old  and  in  bearing.     Before  the  war  " 
some  of  the  commercial  fruit  interests  of  Germany  took  a  hand  in  pro- 
duction but  no  indications  are  to  be  had  that  there  is  much  outside 
interest  in  production  activity  at  the  present  time. 

Although  land  is  held  at  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre  there  are 
many  suitable  sites  of  extensive  acreage  open  for  apple  planting.  In 
many  instances,  however,  grape  vines  would  have  to  be  taken  out  to  make' 
contiguous  areas  open  for  tree  fruits.    Moreover,  much  of  the  open  land 
that  would  appear  open  for  planting  in  passing  through  the  area  is  neb 
suitable  on  account  of  an  acid  soil  which  cannot  be  corrected  without 
government  action  in  the  matter  of  drainage.  :  ".'  ' X. 

Methods  of  Apple  Culture. 

The  cultural  side  of  the  Tyrolian  apple  industry  does  not  create 
the  favorable  impression  that  is  given  by  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  on 
the  market.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  growing  is  largely  done  by 
farmers  having  small  tracts,  who  on  account  of  their  limited  operations,.  ..' 
have  kept  the  plodding  methods  in  use  for  generations. . 

The  best  apple  orchards  are  planted  with  a  northern  exposure 'go 
as  to  hold  back  the  bio:oming  period  and  to  prevent  too  high  temperatures 
during  growth  of  the  fruit.     The  latter  would  not  seem  a  serious  in- 
fluence since  the  sumner  t  emperatures  are  not  higher  than  those  in  the 
Yakima  and  Wenatchee  Valleys;  the  soil  follows  the  nature  of  the  mountain 
walls  of  the  volley  and  for  the  most  part  seemed  to  "be  of  disintegrated 
granite  .and  porphyry,  ana  loam,  most  admirable  for  the  growth  of  high 
class  apples  under  irrigation. 

In  the  bottom  lands  irrigation  is  not  necessary,  but  on  the  slopes  ' 
and  mountain  sides  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil  makes  irrigation  necessary 
during  the  summer  months.     Ho  organized  irrigation  system  was  observed,, 
the  water  being  taken  out  of  nearby  mountain  s t reams  by  the  individual 
grower.     An  abundance  of  water  was  said  to  be  available,  either  from  the 
streams  or  by  pumping. 

The  plantings  are  so  irregular  and  different  kinds  of  fruits 
are  so  mixed  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  that  nothing  can  be  said  on 
planting  distances  or  yields  per  acre.     The  best  trees  produce  as  high 
as  500  to  600  kilos  (1100  to  1320  pounds). 
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Only  a  snail  fraction  of  the  plantings  are  cultivated.  The 
peasants  keep  cattle  for  dairy  and  draft  purposes  and  a  re  reluctant  to 
give  up  the  ground  between  the  trees,  so,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  used 
for  grass,  and  crops  of  hay  are  regularly  taken  from  the  orchards.  In 
many  orchards  the  soil  is  spaded  up  for  a  radius  of  6  33  8  feet  around 
the  base  of  the, tree.     Around  Merano  there  5s  a  culture  of  fancy  Col- 
vil_e  apples  on  Paradise  stocks  and  here  thorough  cultivation  is  practiced. 


The 


growers  are  individualistic  and  do  not  follow  set  practice: 


pruning.    (The  trees  d;d  not  appear  to  have  received  any  too  uracil  attention 
~  ••  -a-— -  sneais,  excepting  01  course  the  plantations  of  dwarf 


trees:  and  heads  there  wers  usually  coo  thick  for  duality  nrodaetloni 
.u^.mrng  is  not  practiced.  Cwj.rg  to  the  fact  thai  most  of' the  T^rt^e-n 
European  markets  prefer  snail  apples  this  does  not  matter  so  each  as  it 
wou.d  in  Jtoericaa  orchards. 

^    ^  The  growing  of  the  White  winter  Col,-' lie  apple  is  a  small  industry 
|na.  is  radically  different  from  other  bfrniches  cf'aonie  culture,  The 
trees  are  grown  on  Paradise  stock  in  order  to  bring  then  into  bearing  in 

;>ea;.:j  ai  ,,er  p laming  and  so  that  they  may  be  trained  close  to  the 
ground  for  facilitating  the  excessive  care' given  the  trees.    Some  of  the 

iees  are  trained  to  a  trellis  while  others  are  grown  in  inverted  pyra- 
miu  lorn.  After  the  .jane  drop  the  f raits  are  enclosed  in  paper  bags  in 
order  .0  protect  them  from  insects  and  from  the  weather.    Upon  ripening 

ney  ta,ce  on  a  golden  color  and  are  g:i  *  en  a  vary  fancy  pack  for  the  high 
class  xru:.tcrers  of  the  larger  European  countries.    The  Coiville  seems  to 
°f  °ne. °*  the  few  varieties  that  retains  its  quality  after  becoming 
snnveicd  through  a  winter's  storage  without  refrigeration. 

Some  growers  use  commercial  fertilizers  in  addition  to  stable  and 
iquid  manure.     It  13  net  common  practice  tc  buy  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
asan  application  of  stable  manure  every  three  years  is  relied  upon  for 
nitrogen,  superphosphate  and  potash  constituting  the  commercial  fertilizer 
tha,  is  purchased.    Every  frur  or  five  vears  the  t^ees  are  given  an 
application  of  lime.    Fertilizers,  when  applied,  are  spaded  into  the 
cultivated  area  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  "ibis  cultivated  ring  o'ten  takes 
tne  lorm  of  a  slight  mound  with  a  depressed  center  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

The  use  of  fertilizer  is  not  a  universal  practice  by  any  means 
as  mnv  be  easily  divided  from  the  varying  health  of  the  foliage.     Some  of 
tne  best  cared  . or  orchards  are  leased  by  shippers  who  are  interested  in 
securing  goon  tra.t..    When  so  handled  the  tracts  are  frequently  leased  for 
Ei  J  10  £lz  years  50  that  returns  may  be  had  from  the  applications 

ilo  power  sprayers  were  to  be  seer,  in  the  entire  district.  While 
i-.ne..su..paur9  Bcraeanj  and  arsenic  sprays  are  used  daring  the  various 
leasers    a.l  were  applied  by  hand  sprayers.     This  makes  it  especially 
Gut -en  it  to  control  the  codling  moth,  ~ 
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Varieties. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  European  fruit  districts  have  the  same 
pea-*:  varieties  that  are  comon  in  the  United.  3tatess  tut  when  it  comes  to 
apples,  varieties  are  nearly  always  strangers  to  an  .American.    The  Tyrol 
district  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     It  is  very  difficult  to  give  the 
names  of  the  varieties  since  under  the  Italian  regime  all  of  the  German 
names  have  "been  given  Italian  e quivalent s  and  both  are  subject  to  an 
English  translation.    Thus  the  "Eelficr  giailS"  used  to  be  ths  "Gelter 
Belief leur"  in  days  of  Austrian  occupation"  while  we  would  r  ecognize  it 
as  the  "Yellow  Belief  lower . Since  it  is  now  Italian  territory,,  the  • 
Italian  names  will  "be  given. 

Of  the  25  varieties  commonly  grown3  the  following  have  the  greatest 
commercial  importance:    Pearmain  dorato  d'inverno"  Hosso  nobile?  Graven-- 
steiner,  Kapoleonej  Renetta  Canada?  Calvilla  "bianca  dMnvernoj  Rosa 
mantovana  doppia?  Mantovano.     Of  these  the  Mantovano  or  Kalterer  Bohraer 
and  Renetta  Canada  cr  Canada  Reinette  are  outstanding.    The  former  is  a 
very  attractive  apple,  having  a  yellow  ground  color  with  a  he&Ey  scarlet 
blush  that  covers  half  or  more  of  the  apple.     It  has  fair  eating  qualities 
and  is  a  good  keeper.    The  Canada  Reinette  is  a  yellow  apple s  not  so 
attractive  "but  of  better  quality  and  a  fair  keeper.    As  cold  storage  is 
not  used  with  these  varieties,  the  length  of  their  storage  season  cannot 
be  stated.    Under  common  storage  conditions  they  clean  up  in  the  markets 
late  in  January. 

The  six  most  important  pear  varieties  are  as  follows;  Ueisse 
Kerbst  Butterhirne  {Kaiserblrne) 9  Diels  Butterbirne,,  Bosc  Flaschehbirne, 
Gute  Luise  von  Avranches,  Salzburger  Birne5  Yrf'illian  Christ  Birne.  Of 
these  the  Williams  (Bartlett)  is  said  to  be  "by  far  the  most  important,. 

Scientific  Improvement  of  the  Industry > 

Most  of  the  work  in  scientific  agriculture  that  as   being  done  in 
Italy  is  carried  on  by  the  Provinces.     In  Trent o  is  to  be  found  the  G^m- 
siglio  Provinciale  di  Trento  (Provincial  Council  of  Trerito),  which  with 
its  connections  carries  on  a  scientific  oversight  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  provinces. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  horticultural  work  being 
carried  on  at  the  Council  is  that  of  bud  selection  in  a  commercial  manner. 
The  -Council  has  a  considerable  acreage  of  ground  devoted  to  nurseries 
and  here  carries  on  the  propogation  of  improved  trees ;  .iBecuring  buds  for 
these  t  rees  from  others  of  known  prolific  and  high  quality  characteristics, 
After  growing  trees  to  the  age  of  two  years,  they  are  ■s.sM.  to  the  growers 
at  the  price  of  6  Lira  (24. 9p)  each. 

A  branch  of  this  provincial  council  is  maintained  rt  Bolzano  and 
its  staff  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  all  matters  related  to  agricultural 
production  in  this  region. 
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Harvesting  Methods. 


Where  the  growers  ship  through  a  cooperative  association  they  do 
their  own  picking,  hut  where  they  market  through  a  local  shipper  it  is 
common  for  then  t©  ssell  their  crop  on  the  trees  and  let  the  buyer  do  the 
picking  and  packing. 

After  being  picked  from  the  trees  the  apples  are  emptied  into 
padded  baskets  that  would  hold  about  2-7-/2  bushels  and  in  these  the  fruit 
is  transported  to  a  central  packinghouse  or  ■•magazine."    As  the  fruit 
enters  the  packinghouse  it  is  weighed  on  the  i  ecfci-,r--  platform,  rolled 
m  on  small  trucks  and  the  baskets  emptied  into  padded  bins. 

^  The  usual  practice  is  to  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  in  bulk  in 
these  oins5  being  piled  to  a  depth  of  about  cbrse  feet,  for  a  period  of 
a  week  ln  order  to  take  on  color.     The  sorters  then  nick  the  fruit  up 
irom  the  bins,  making  three  grades  and  placing  it  in%hallow  baskets 
irom  which  it  is  packed  in  bores  or  barrels.    B0th  barrels  and  boxes  are 
*    i       *he  Sanie  Packi^house,  the  barrels  going  to  certain  markets  that 
i'^;er  th\8  ?ac'xaSe,  such  as  part-  of  Czech  03?.  ovricia  and  Germany,  and  to 
P    ^er  mar^e-G  centers  of  the  larger  Eurcpean  cHies,  while  the  boxes  go 
to  urst  class  trade. 

STP  m  ^f'Sr?ft  dGal  °f  Work  is  e»tailed  in  packing  the  boxes  since  they 
•  are  made  with  ng3.d  tops  and  bottom.,  as  well  as  rigid  sides,  wood-wool 
anl  pp.rer  being  used  .Instead  of  a  bulge.    A  layer  of  wood-wool  and  paper 
of  fr^l    ^      6  t0p  a:id  bCU°CU  aT°^d  the  ™*  between  each  layer 

tbo  SeS"    Mof'f,°-  tne  Pack^  5>e  a  fancy  f-.ee  by  entirely  wrapping 

a  hai-  4        '-     P     '        ^  xcr~v:-r'--  tnf  °9.1snce  of  the  face  with 

^^8^t:T^v,«d,^T  ra-wr  ai paper 

fa„.  •       , .   .    .     *      -  u— •<--r~-',/  co.'.oreo  fruit  \a  the  center  of  the 
C°meS  t0  VlSW  rUW'  the  P-SP-^-  P-chaser  doing 

CD„  fi4^%.nSidLmeasu^nei}ts,0f  the  ^xes  ?re  61  cmn  (24-3/8")  x  36 
T4t  ft  • )X    2         (8"5/8'l}  dee*-    The  deP^-«  however,  varies  to 
vllllT/rT^t^  °f  tlW  *****  of  fruits.     This  method  of 

sizes      m       n°v  rfXe  Careful  *iz*^  ««*  nuch  of  che  fruit  goes  in  two 
sizes.    The  packed  boxes  weigh  from  20  to  25  Kilos  (from  44  to  55  pounds). 

Marketing  Methods  and  ^ti^o , 

L_  ,     As  soon  as  packed  the  f  ruit  is  loaded  into  ventilated  railway  cars 
nr°ctSli°r  i?fTiil0S  (a"0Ut  22»°00  Per  car>  a*d  dipped  tT  * 

thro^h  Stact  to     \6  nar^!S  °f  EUrCpe*    By  neans  °f  lerries  'Scads 
tnrough  intact  to  such  markets  as  London,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm. 

^  ^mllQ  S°me  *  the  fruit  is  bought  f'°'b-  shipping  point,  the  larger 

/  C°,nsifned  t0  commission  merchants  and  auction  brokers  and 

sold  for  the  packer ts  account  in  the  same  manner  that  Spanish  oranges  and 
American  apples  are  handled  in  European  markets.  oranges  and 
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The  cooperative  movement  has  only  started  since  the  war,  "but  in 
that  time  one  association  has  provided  itself  with  a  very 'well  "built  pack- 
ing plant  on  the  outskirts  of  Bolzano.    Several  packing  plants  were  inspect 
ed  and  all  were  of  splendid  construction,  Bzpensa  apparently  having  not 
been  spared  in  the  owners*  Ge  manic  thoroughness  in  making  then  complete 
to  meet  their  needs  as  they  view  them. 

Ho  cold  storage  plants  are  to  be  found.     It  is  common  practice  to 
have  the  fruit  shipped  by  December  1st,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
season's  marketing  operations  a t  the  shipping  point  ere  closed. 

Cost  of  Packing  and  Marketing. 

The  cost  of  production  is  not  known.    The  cost  of  packing  was  given 
as  8  Lira  (33,?^)  per  box,  of  which  the  cost  of  the  box,  made  from  local 
lumber,  ^as  4  lira  (16,fV),  paper,  wood-wool  and  labor  going  to  make  up 
the  balance.    Paper  comes  f  rom  Austria  and  cos*. s  3-1/2  Lira  per  kilo 
(6„4^  per  pound).    Wood-wool  is  of  local  manufacture.    Barrels  cost  about 
8  Lira  each  (33*2^), 

The  lew  cost  of  packing  is  accounted  for  by  wages.    Expert  box- 
packers,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  Lira  [Q.Zc)  per  hear.     Ordinary  labor 
is  paid  13  Lira  (53.9$)  per  day  of  9  hours.    Machinery  is  not  used  to  save 
labor,  as  ma£  rreVI,  be  appreciated  from  the  statement-  that  a  packinghouse 
with  a  daily  output  of  5  carloads  (2,500  boxes)  required  a  crew  of  120 
people. 

The  cost  of  transportation,  as  given  by  local  shippers, vas  "about 
5000  Lira  ($207,50)  per  car  of -10*000  kilos  for  shipment  to  London,  or 
about  3500  Lira  ($145«25)  for  shipment  to  Copenhagen «,H    This  is  equivalent 
to  41^  per  box  or  $1.53  per  barrel  for  shinment  bo  England  and  29 <p  per 
box  or  $1.03  -per  barrel  when  shipping  to  Denmark.     Shipping  costs  to  the 
markets  of  France  and  Germany  are  very  much  less.     Sales  costs  in  these 
markets  are  practically  the  same  as  for  .American  apples. 

The  Effect  of  Tr  is  Corrmet.it ion. 

The  above  information  would  indicate  that  the  apples  from  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  or  <£.lto    Adige}  are  a  more  serious  competitor  to  the  boxed 
apples  from  the  Pacific  Coast  than  they  are  to  the  barreled  apples  of  the 
eastern  p-^rts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada..     In  pract ice, however ,  this 
does  not  prove  to  be  true.    Many  of  the  markets  of  Northern  Europe  want 
a  good  appearing  apple  that  will  sell  for  a  low  price.     Formerly  they 
found  this  in  the  better  packs  of  barreled  apples  from  ITorth  .America,  but 
since  the  war  the  cost  of  freight  added t o  import  duties  has  removed  our 
barreled  apples  from  the  category  of  cheap  apples,  so  that  this  demand 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  hone— grown  fruits  while  the  fancy  trade  is  being 
met  with  the  Xalterer  Bohmer  from  this  district.    Luring  the  autumn  the 
latter  make  serious  competition  for  our  boxed  apples,  but  owing  to  methods 
used  in  harvesting  and  marketing,  Italian  apples  are  not  on  the  market  for 
a  long  period  so  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  an  open  field  is 
left  for  fancy  apples  from  ITorth  America  until  May  1st. 
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The  Competitive  Outlook. 

This  section  of  I  aly  has  a  competitive  advantage  that  might 
drive  the  larger  part  of  North  American  apples  off  the  European  market 
if  producers  should  put  the  industry  on  a  basis  to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities.    These  producers  have  the  same  advantages  in  the 
apple  field  that  Jaffa  and  Spanish  growers  have  in  the  orange  field.  They 
have  the  production  possibilities,  the  cheap  labor  and  the  short  haul  to 
market. 

The  number  of  young  trees  that  are  yet  to  come  into  beafing,  how- 
ever, is  relatively  small.    The  influences  tending  to  make  the  present 
bearing  acreage  more  productive,  moreover  are  greatly  retarded  and  there 
are  no  marked  indications  that  practices  of  cultivation,  fertilization  and 
pruning  are  undergoing  any  kind  of  revolution.     It  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  nature  of  the  competition  will  change.    Drudging  from  these  funda- 
mental factors,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  next  ten  years,  or  until 
more  acreage  could  be  planted  and  brought  into  scientific  production,  our 
European  outlets  for  apples  are  not  greatly  jeopardized  by  this  favored 
apple  region. 

While  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  looking  beyond  t  en  years,  it  may 
be  added  that  present  indications  do  not  point  to  a  greatly  increased  out- 
put after  that  period.    At  the  present  time  the  profits  that  the  peasant 
may  make  from  wine  and  those  to  be  made  from  apples  do  not  encourage 
heavy  plantings  of  apples.    The  government  is  not  actively  taking  part 
in  the  drainage  of  the  land  so  that  without  new  acreage  for  vines  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  that  present  vineyards  will  be  converted  into 
orchards. 

Another  influence  that  seems  important  is  that  of  a  certain  un- 
happiness  in  that  part  of  the  Tyrol  adapted  to  apple  production  that 
naturally  follows  a  change  of  political  administration.    The  peasant  goes 
along  and  produces  much  the  same  as  he  did  under  an  Austrian  administration. 
But  under  the  Austrian  administration  there w  as  a  certain  Germanic  atEfflS- 
phere  that  encouraged  people  from  Germany  to  take  part  in  industry  and 
trade.    Without  the  capital  and  farsightedness  of  these  outside  interests 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  large  areas  will  be  developed  into  modern 
orchards,  or  if  any  great  changes  will  take  place  in  t  hcsse  fundamentals 
that  are  so  important  in  conserving  a  crop  after  it  has  been  produced. 


EDWIN  SMITH 
Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing. 


